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REPORT OF INDIA’S NATIONAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR 





A specially appointed National Com- 
mission on Labour (NCL) has completed 
the first review of labor conditions on 
a national scale since 1931. The con- 
mission submitted its 500-page report 
to the Central Government in August 
1969, after 2% years of study and 
preparation. l1/ A separate division 
established in the Labour and Employ- 
ment Ministry will study and collate 
reactions to the report and the Law 
Ministry will consider the legal aspects 
of its recommendations. The Govern- 
ment's study of the report is expected 
to take about a year. 

Indian labor policy until now has 
been based ona 1931 report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India; as a re- 
sult of its findings and recommenda- 
tions, existing labor legislation was 
updated and amended prior toits adoption 
by the first national government just 
before Independence in 1947. Since then, 
the Government's planned economic pro- 


grams have had a major effect on the 
direction of labor policies in India. 
The need to review these policies and 


develop new guidelines for future policy 
direction led to Government appointment 
of the National Commission on Labour 
in December 1966. Membership of the 
Commission included an equal number of 
representatives of labor and private 
industry, distinguished "disinterested" 
third parties, and representatives of 
the Government's interests in labor and 
the public sector of industry. The 
Commission was headed by Dr. D. B. 
Gagendragadka, former Chief Justice of 
India, now Vice-Chancellor of Bombay 
University. 
The NCL's 
(1) To report 


assignment was as follows: 
on the changes in labor 





1/ Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour, Employment, and Rehabilitation, 
Report of the National Commission on 
Labour (Delhi, 1969). 





conditions since Independence and on 
existing labor conditions inall sectors; 
(2) to report on existing labor legis- 
lation and its implementation in terms 
of the achievement of national objec- 
tives of establishing a _ socialist- 
oriented society and of achieving 
planned economic development; (3) to 
study the levels of workers' earnings; 
the need for fixing minimum wages, in- 
cluding a national minimum wage; and 
the means of increasing productivity, 
including incentives to workers; (4) 
to study standards of living and health 
levels, work efficiency, safety, welfare, 


housing, training, and education; (5) 
to study the administration of labor 
welfare at both state and national 


levels; (6) to study the social security 
systems; (7) to study labor-management 
relations and the role that unions and 
employers' organizations play in pro- 
moting industrial relations and the 
national interest; (8) to recommend 
measures to improve working conditions 
for unorganized labor in all sectors; 
and (9) to recommend ways and means 
to expand government research into 
labor practice. 

To facilitate its 
the NCL solicited oral and written 
comment, conducted seminars, made ex- 
tensive tours throughout the country, 
and established special groups to make 
studies in depth on specific subjects 
such as workers' education, labor ad- 
ministration, the functioning of wages 
boards, and labor conditions in various 
industries. 


monumental task, 


Recommendations 


The major changes in existing labor 
policy recommended by the NCL concerned 
industrial relations. Broadly speak- 
ing, the NCL has deemphasized ' the 
currently predominant role of govern- 
ment in the settlement of disputes. 





the need 


it has 
for avoiding government action through 


Instead, emphasized 
such constructive relationships as bi- 
partite collective bargaining and 
voluntary private arbitration of unre- 
solved disputes. It has recommended the 
creation of separate, permanent, quasi- 


judicial Industrial Relations Com- 
missions at the national and state 
levels; these commissions would have 


powers to intervene in industrial dis- 
putes either when called upon by one of 
the parties to the dispute, or on their 
own initiative if they consider such 
intervention necessary in the national 
interest. 2/ The Industrial Relations 
Commissions would be empowered also to 
determine whether labor's’ sole collec- 
tive bargaining agent would be selected 
by secret ballot of all workers or by 
verification of union membership records. 
Labor representatives on the NCL have 
advocated unanimously that a _ single 
method be used to determine the sole 
collective bargaining agent but dead- 
locked on the method to be used; thus, 
the other members of the Commission 
have recommended, over the objections 
of the labor representatives, that the 
Industrial Relations Commissions be em- 
powered to determine the method to be 
used. 

Also in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, the NCL has recommended that 
strikes in essential industries be pro- 
hibited through the institution of ef- 
fective alternative machinery; namely, 
compulsory adjudication by the proposed 
Industrial Relations Commissions. It 
has recommended prohibition of strikes 
in nonessential industries beyond 30 
days, at which time the Industrial Re- 
lations Commissions would be empowered 
to settle thedispute through compulsory 
adjudication. 

The report has focused attention 
sharply on the need for research in the 
entire field of industrial relations. 

The NCL's recommendations on wages 
were based on consideration of India's 
present stage of national economic 
development and the varying economic 
conditions in and among the states. 
The NCL also has indicated that in- 


dustry's capacity to pay should be con- 





sidered in determining minimum wages. 
Because of the vastness of the country 
and wide differences in the levels of 
development in industries and regions, 
the NCL has recommended against the in- 
troduction of a national minimum wage. 
Instead, it has recommended regional, 
industrywide minimum wages, arrived at 
by wages boards similar to the tripar- 
tite, industrywide boards now in ex- 
istence. Because the level of living 
also varies greatly throughout’ the 
country, the Commission likewise has 
recommended against introduction of a 
national "need based" minimum wage de- 
signed to meet the costs of basic 
necessities such as food, shelter, and 
clothing, irrespective of any other 
consideration. 

Another area of major change recom- 
mended by the NCL is that of workers' 
education. The Commission has recom- 
mended that the Government undertake an 
extensive adult literacy program as a 
necessary precondition to the future 
effectiveness of any workers' educa- 
tion program. The existing Government 
program, administered through the Cen- 
tral Board of Workers' Education, was 
designed to train workers in the func- 
tions of trade unions. Although the 
unions advise the Board on all aspects 
of its activities, they actually are 
involved very little in administration 
of the program. The NCL has recommended, 
therefore, that the unions themselves 
formulate, administer, and implement the 
program. The NCL further has_ recom- 
mended that both the Director of the 
Central Board of Workers' Education and 
the Chairman of the Board of Governors, 
which implements the Central Board's 
program, be workers' nominees. The need 
for close cooperation between universi- 
ties and the unions in the development 
of theworkers' education program was also 
emphasized in the report. 

The report did not include any recom- 
mendations formajor legislative changes 





2/ The appendix which appears at the 
end of this issue contains the recom- 
mended organizational structure and 
functions of the proposed Industrial 


Relations Commissions. 





in industrial safety, worker housing, 
and labor welfare; labor administration 
and social security; the problems of 
automation and productivity; and govern- 
ment regulation of trade union forma- 
tion. 


Reaction of Organized Labor 


Labor organizations, in their initial 
reaction to the report, criticized the 
NCL's recommendations regarding’ re- 
strictions on strikes; its failure to 
recommend a single method for determining 
the sole collective bargaining agent; 
and its failure to recommend a national 
or a need-based minimum wage. Labor 
organizations also criticized the pro- 
posal tointroduce anew judicial process 
for settlement of disputes, which they 
fear may perpetuate litigation. 

The national union confederations have 
disagreed vehemently over how to deter- 
mine the sole collective bargaining 
agent. The Indian National Trade Union 
Congress (INTUC), the largest national 
union confederation, with a claimed 
membership of 1,962,720 (December 1966), 
has favored determination by the single 
method of verification of union member- 
ship records. It has opposed strongly 
the concept of secret ballot elections. 
The predominantly Praja Socialist 
Party-oriented Hind Mazdoor Sabha (HMS) 
(776,177 claimed membership in 1966) 
generally has favored the secret ballot 
method, although individual, influential 
members see some disadvantages. The 
Communist All-India Trade Union Congress 
(AITUC) (1,205,789 claimed membership 
in 1966) andthe Revolutionary Socialist 
Party-oriented United Trades Union Con- 
gress (UTUC) (200,628 claimed membership 
in 1966) have supported the secret ballot 
method. 

Although the INTUC saw some positive 
points in the recommendations of the 
NCL, both the AITUC and the UTUC were 
highly critical and called the report 
"not worth the paper on which it is 
written." INTUC generally agreed with 
the recommendation to establish an in- 
dependent industrial relations com- 
mission which would provide voluntary 
services in the areas of conciliation 


and arbitration as well as compulsory 
adjudication and identification of 
collective bargaining agents. But it 
did not agree that in nonessential in- 
dustries a strike always should be per- 
mitted to last forafull 30 days before 
the Industrial Relations Commissions can 
intervene and adjudicate thedispute; it 
cautioned that the strike ruling could 
encourage strikes. INTUC also did not 


agree that the Government’ should be 
forbidden to refer a dispute for ad- 
judication; it argued that both the 


Government and the parties tothe dispute 
should have the right to resort to ad- 
judication. 


Reaction of Employers 


Employers 
several 


welcomed the report for 
reasons: Because it rejected 


a national minimum wage; it Limited 
strikes in nonessential industries to 
30 days; it linked wage increases 


(other than the regional, industrywide 
minimum wage) with gains in productivity; 
and it provided industrial relations 
with a buffer against political pressures 
by making the Industrial Relations 
Commissions independent of government. 
Employers were not pleased with the 
NCL's proposal to make unanimous recom- 
mendations of the wages boards stat- 


utorily binding. (Under the present 
system, implementation of wages board 
recommendations is voluntary). Also, 


employers were not pleased with the 
proposal that the Government could, 
under special circumstances, set an in- 
dustrywide minimum wage in the event a 
wages board could not make a unanimous 
recommendation. 


Government Reaction 


The Central Government has not com- 
pleted its study of the report and so 
there has been no official reaction as 
yet. However, some government officials 
have indicated informally that they be- 
lieve the NCL's recommendations are 
realistic and pragmatic. 

Representatives of state governments 
attending the Indian Labour Conference 
in November 1969 opposed the NCL's 








recommendation to establish an industrial 
relations commission, possibly because 
it would limit their freedom of action. 
State governments currently are em- 
powered under the Industrial Disputes 
Act to refer disputes to adjudication, 
and their decision is final and not 
appealable: The proposed Industrial 
Relations Commissions would deprive them 
of that power. 


Other Reactions 


Press reactions to the report have 
been mixed. The National Herald, which 
is socialist in political orientation 
and progovernment, wrote that the NCL 
"has on the whole suggested the right 
set of measures for achieving industrial 
harmony" and the Times of India, which 
has a more conservative political 
orientation, stated that "most of the 
proposals . . . make sound sense." The 
Hindustan Times, also generally con- 
servative in political and economic 
orientation, calledthe report a"massive 
tome which does not always distinguish 
the woods from the trees." It declared 
the main flaw in the report was that 
"it skirts the fundamental issue of 
formulation of a common labour code." 
The Communist-line India Press Agency, 
a wire service, stated inits Industrial 
Relations Letter that the Commission 
was "only being realistic when it came 
to the conclusion that it would be im- 














practical now to attempt a uniform 
Labour Code.""' LINK, a left-wing weekly 
magazine, acknowledged the great care 


and meticulous attention to detail with 
which the Commission compiled its re- 


port but criticized the NCL's "“ambiva- 
lence on basic issues," namely the 
question on wages and the right to 


strike; this ambivalence "mars the value 
of an otherwise admirable report." The 
Indian Express, which has the largest 
daily newspaper circulation in India 
and is politically conservative, be- 
lieved the Commission was realistic in 
recommending a shift from adjudication 
to collective bargaining. It generally 





has commended the NCL's proposed in- 
dustrial relations machinery but has 
criticized the Commission's oversight 


in not making any recommendations to 
set a time limit for ending cases. 

Mr. V. S. Mathur, the Regional Secre- 
tary of the Asian Regional Organization 
of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, has cited two pri- 
mary flaws in the NCL's recommenda- 
tions. One was that the main purpose 
of recognizing a collective bargaining 
agent would not be served unless. the 
workers accepted the agreement arrived 
at; there was no guarantee that the 
bargaining agent would win the support 
of the workers for the settlement it 
negotiated. He believed rival unions 
would be only too eager to pick holes 
in the agreement reached by the bargain- 
ing agent and would disown it in order 
to discredit the successful union and 
replace it at the next opportunity. 
Mr. Mathur has identified theother flaw 
as the Commission's attempt to combine 
the three methods for settling disputes-- 
collective bargaining, voluntary ar- 
bitration, and compulsory adjudication. 
This, he believed, detracted from the 
respective merits of each. He thought 
the protagonists of collective bargain- 
ing would feel frustrated because the 
30-day restriction on strikes would take 
away the edge of the bargaining agent's 
sanction and impair its efficacy in 
forcing a settlement. On the other 
hand, he has maintained that those who 
favor adjudication certainly would not 
understand why a month's production 
should be lost ina strike that is, 
in any case, ultimately to be ended by 
adjudication. In addition to citing 
two primary flaws in the report, Mr. 
Mathur also has criticized the report 
because it left the Government free to 
identify any industry as _ essential. 
However, he applauded the Commission 
for insisting that all awards proposed 
by the industrial relations machinery 
be accepted by all those concerned, 
including the Government. 

Mr. J. B. Vaid, Director of Research, 
Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Rela- 
tions (a center for academic study and 
research in the field of industrial re- 
lations), also saw what he believed to 
be "several flaws in the mechanism for 
resolving disputes. ..." He thought 


that the parties to a dispute were more 
likely to precipitate a strike or lock- 
out because they knew that adjudication 
would be available in 30 days. He also 
said that the unions would be the most 
likely to suffer in such a case. Mr. 
Vaid was doubtful that the Industrial 
Relations Commissions system would "in- 
sulate the settlement machinery against 
political pressures" because the mem- 
bers of the commissions would be ap- 
pointed by the Central and State gov- 
ernments and "there is nothing to pre- 
vent a government from appointing mem- 
bers . . . of its own way of thinking." 
He viewed the compulsory recognition of 
one union as the bargaining agent a 
welcome feature of the report but pointed 
up the fact that "it makes no provision 
for compulsory bargaining by the em- 
ployer with the representatives of the 
union," 


Conclusions 


No one yet knows the final outcome of 
the recommendations of the NCL: only 
superficial discussion of the recommen- 
dations has taken place so far. Mean- 
while, the Government is dividing the 
recommendations into those which (a) 
can be instituted without any change in 
policy, simply by enforcing regulations 
more effectively, (b) those which re- 
quire new administrative action, and 
(c) those which require new legislation. 
The first group probably will be imple- 
mented gradually and without fanfare. 
The second is now undergoing staff con- 
sideration, and the third is before the 
Government for decision. 


See appendix, pp. 28-30, for that part 
of the NCL report which proposes. the 
Industrial Relations Commissions. 
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Netherlands 


Employers Create a Strike Fund. The 
Netherlands Employers' Federation and 
the Confessional Employers' Federation 
have established a joint strike fund to 
assist employers who may be faced with 
strikes if they reject “unreasonable 
union demands." Under this plan, struck 
employers would receive a sum equal to 
the total of wages they normally would 
pay to workers during the period of the 
strike.--U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 








Wage and Price Controls. The Chair- 
men of the two Federations addressed an 





open letter toall Dutch citizens urging 
them to cooperate in keeping wages and 
prices under control in 1970. Voicing 
their concern over the devaluation of 
the guilder, which they stated had lost 
one-third of its value in the past 10 
years, they asked: (1) Government and 
parliamentary cooperation in reducing 
expenditures, particularly those affect- 
ing the cost of living; (2) employer 
restraint on prices and resistance to 
unreasonable union demands even in the 
face of strike threats; and (3) union 
restraint on wage demands and "calls 
for wild actions."--U.S. Embassy, The 


Hague. 








AGT 


New Disciplinary Measures. Stringent 
measures have been introduced in what 
appears to be a nationwide crackdown on 
violations of labor discipline. The 
measures taken in Leningrad to counter 
these violations were discussed in the 
Communist Party daily, Pravda, on 
February 8, 1970, by G. Popov, First 
Secretary of the Leningrad City Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Singled out as_ serious 
violations of labor discipline were 
careless or wasteful work, loafing on 
the job, and unauthorized absenteeism 
(usually because of drunkenness). Popov 
reported that, in Leningrad, persons 
discharged for violations of labor dis- 
Ccipline may be employed again, under 
specified conditions, only through the 


US.SR. 





branch offices of the recently organized 
Leningrad Office for the Employment of 
Labor Reserves. However, regardless 
of their level of skills, they are 
directed to lower paid jobs requiring 
less skill than they possess. They are 
not eligible for a bonus during the 
first 3 months, nor for a vacation dur- 
ing the summer months. 

Excessive labor turnover is caused 
by “flitters"--those who have quit jobs 
at their own request more than twice 
during the year. Flitters may be en- 
ployed only in a limited number of en- 
terprises at wages no higher than those 
they received at their last place of 
work; they may not receive a promotion 
during the first year, nor the usual 
employees! yearend bonus based on the 
enterprise's profits, nor a pass toa 
summer resort or sanatorium. 

Individual enterprises have adopted 


7 








special means designed to reduce absen- 
teeism and job quitting. Popov reported 
that the workers' collective in the 
Baltic Sergo Ordzhonikidze plant had 
decided to penalize an unauthorized 
absence by reducing the offender's 
yearend bonus by 25 to50 percent. Also, 
no bonus will be given to persons who 
quit their jobs voluntarily. At another 
plant ("Geologorazvedka") , Popov stated, 
discipline had been improved by the in- 
troduction of plantwide and workshop 
“discipline days." This plant also has 
a special personnel section where both 


i ‘i 
eC, i. 


a worker desiring to quit his job and 
a person applying for a job may discuss 
their objectives. 

Popov asserted that management on the 
factory level could considerably reduce 
job quitting and violations of labor 
discipline by improving working con- 
ditions and encouraging workers by in- 
centives. “As a matter of principle," 
he said, “we must strictly hold re- 
sponsible those managers whocare little 
for people and the improvement of work- 
ing conditions, and so allow violations 
of labor legislation." 
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Labor Ministers Establish Arab Labor 
Organization. The Arab Labor Ministers' 
Conference meeting inCairo January 5-8, 
1970, established an Arab Labor Organi- 
zation (ALO), to be patterned after the 
International Labor Organization, and 
to act as a regional labor body. The 
constitution of the ALO has been approved 
by all 14 Arab states except Tunisia 
and Saudi Arabia, which were not repre- 
sented at the conference. 

A special committee has been appointed 
to organize the first constituent tri- 
partite (government, management, and 
labor representatives) ALO conference 
by November 1, and to review the draft 
Charter and Standing Orders of the new 
organization. It is generally assumed 
that ALO headquarters will be located in 
Cairo. 

The Arab Labor Ministers' Conference 
also recommended that the Arab states 
establish Bureaus of Women's Affairs to 
facilitate the expansion of Arab women's 
rights and participation in public life, 
and ratify the agreement on mobility 
of Arab workers, mainly Palestinian 
refugees seeking employment, approved 
by the Third Arab Labor Ministers’ Con- 
ference in 1967. Thus far, this agree- 








ment has been ratified only by Jordan, 
Iraq, Syria, and the UAR. 

The ALO's provisional budget for 
1970-71 is 98,000 Egyptian pounds 
(US$225,400), tobe paid by member state 
contributions. Future meetings of the 
Arab Labor Ministers will take place 





within the organizational framework of 
the newly created ALO.--U.S. Embassy, 
Beirut. 
Jordan 


UNRWA Workers' Strike Reported. On 
September 6, 1969, 935 workers of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) staged a strike in accordance 
with a memorandum previously submitted 
by them toUNRWA's Commissioner General. 
They demanded better pay and improved 
work conditions, and threatened to go 
on strike if their demands were not met. 

The workers' demands were discussed 
later in the month by Jordanian Govern- 
ment officials and representatives of 
the Jordanian General Federation of 
Labor Unions (JGFLU), the Jordan Re- 
finery Employees' and Workers' Union, 
and a delegation representing the 
Executive Committee of UNRWA workers. 





The payment of the cost-of-living 
allowance was debated between the 
Ministry of Reconstruction and Develop- 


ment, on behalf of the workers, and 
UNRWA. On September 15, the workers 
agreed to suspend the strike for 45 


days pending the results of negotiations 
between the Ministry and UNRWA. 

Agreement was reached in November 
1969, and workers resumed work on 
November 19. The Agency met a number 
of the workers' demands for better work- 
ing and wage conditions. The main 
points agreed upon were: (1) To increase 
the minimum monthly salary of workers 
to JD13 1/; (2) to grant workers a 
cost-of-living monthly allowance amount - 
ing to JD2; (3) togrant married workers 
a family allowance amounting to JD9; 
(4) to grant workers an annual incre- 
ment amounting to 500 fils; (5) to re- 
turn the withdrawn food-ration cards 
to all workers. The agreement became 
effective January 1, 1970. 

An interesting facet of this dispute 
is that the demands were made by workers 
who are not formally organized, but who 
grouped together to launch their protest. 
They later requested the Jordanian 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Labor 
for permission to form a union, but 


this request was refused on the grounds 
that the UNRWA has diplomatic immunity. 





Lebanon 
More Work Permits Issued. A total 
of 14,500 work permits were issued to 


foreigners between January l and October 
15, 1969, compared with 16,000 permits 
issued during all of 1968. 

The Ministry of Labor and Social 
Affairs at present refuses all work- 
permit applications from foreign en- 
ployers who wish to open establishments 
for ordinary commercial business, 
import-export trade, and some retail 
sales. Large foreign concerns, however, 
are granted special facilities with re- 


gard to work permits in view of the 
benefits accruing to Lebanon from such 
concerns. The number of these firms 


increased during 1969. 

The Ministry has granted work permits 
to foreign workers who are employed in 
building construction, car washing and 
greasing, tile factories, and other 
occupations. In addition, Palestinian 
refugees are granted work permits be- 
cause of their special conditions. 





1/ JD=1,000 fils=US$2.80. 
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New Zealand 


1969 Labor Developments Assessed. 
New Zealand had an increasing number of 
severe industrial disputes during 1969 
as unions rejected the Arbitration 
Court's 1/ "nil wage order" 2/ of 1968. 
The nil order appears to have widened 
the gap between the Court and the trade 
unions. As a result of the nil order, 
unions moved to direct bargaining in an 
effort toobtain rapid wage increases to 
offset the price rises of basic commod- 
ities. A shortage of labor led most 
employers to accept union demands, 
despite warnings issued by employer 





organizations. In 1970, rising costs 
and increasing labor militancy will 
bring even more intensive disputes as 
employers tighten their resolve to 


avoid large-scale wage increases. 


The Nil Wage Order and Its Effects 


New Zealand industrial relations 
activities in 1969 were marked by a 
series of breakdowns in the traditional 
pattern of collective bargaining estab- 
lished under the 75-year-old Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration (ICA) Act. 
The majority of disputes were a conse- 
quence of the nil wage order handed down 
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Table l. 


Industrial stoppages, average duration, number of working 
days lost, and approximate wage loss, 1963-69 



























































Wage loss 
Year Average Workers mye seat (thousands) 
and Stoppages | duration | involved 1/ of New 
quarters (days) (thousands)| Number Per worker Zealand 
(thousands)} involved | pounds 2/) 
1963..... 60 6.09 14.9 54.5 3.65 496.2 
1964,.... 93 3.58 34.8 66.8 1.92 513.1 
1965. 105 2.73 15.3 21.8 1.43 184.0 
1966.. 145 3.18 33.1 99.1 2.99 878.2 
1967.. 89 6.42 28.5 139.5 4.90 869.1 
1968..... 153 5.61 37.5 130.3 3.48 1,096.8 
1969: 
lst qtr. 49 6.68 18.4 67 .6 3.67 662.2 
2d qtr. 41 8.61 8.8 38.8 4.41 374.6 
3d qtr 34 6.99 2.7 9.8 3.72 105.7 
1/ Includes workers indirectly in- Source: New Zealand, Department of 
volved. Statistics, Monthly Abstract of Sta- 
2/ For 1963 through July 10, 1967, tistics (Wellington), December 1969, 
NZ£1=US$2.79; July 10-Nov. 21, 1967, p. 16. 
NZ£1=US$1.39; from Nov. 21, 1967, 
NZ£1=US$1.12. 
Table 2. Work stoppages, workers involved, and working days lost, 
in selected industries, January-September 1969 
Average Workers —* 
Industry Stoppages duration involved 1/ po 
(days) (thousands) (ohenenads) 
All industries......... 124 7.40 29.8 116.2 
Meat freezing......sseecoeces 28 5.36 17.0 58.9 
ConStruction...cesseseeeeees . 14 4.18 3.0 10.3 
Road transport.....sseeeseeee 14 11.21 -6 1.1 
Engineering....cessscsceesees 12 7.00 8 1.7 
Stevedoring....ssecsceccecees 7 1.29 3.6 1.8 
Electrical products.......... 6 15.50 1.3 26.7 
Boilermaking.....seseeseeeees 8 7.13 3 1.6 
Pipe line construction....... 5 4.70 3 1.2 
CALPOtS.ccccccccccccccccccces 2 34.00 +2 el 
LOBBINB..ccccccscccsccccccces 2 18.00 -7 5.1 
1/ Includes workers indirectly in- Source: New Zealand, Department of 


volved. Statistics, Monthly Abstract of Statis- 


tics (Wellington), December 1969, p. 16. 
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by the Arbitration Court in June 1968. 
This order was completely unacceptable 
to the Federation of Labour (FOL) and 
to the major portion of management 
officials who realized that such an 
order would only lead to widespread in- 
dustrial disputes. In order to avoid 
such disputes, the FOL and the New 
Zealand Employers' Federation agreed, 
shortly after the nil wage order, to 
consolidate their arguments before the 
Court for an increase in the award 
rates. 3/ These arguments finally pre- 
vailed, with the Government's con- 
currence, and a 5-percent general in- 
crease was granted. The importance of 
the arguments was not the wage increase 
they produced, but rather (1) the 
realization by New Zealand employers 
that the conciliation and arbitration 
system embodied in the ICA Act was no 
longer a reliable method of controlling 
or solving industrial disputes and (2) 
the unions' realization that they 
should, and could, move away from the 
arbitration court system because it was 
outdated and ineffective. These factors 
were primarily responsible for the in- 
creased industrial turmoil which domi- 
nated the 1969 economic and, at times, 
political atmosphere. 

Preliminary Labour Department figures 
on industrial disputes indicate that the 
record for 1969 will show anincrease in 
industrial disputes which started in 


1967. (See table 1.) The majority of 
disputes in 1969 were in the meat 
freezing, construction, and transpor- 


tation industries, 
subject to industrial 
table 2.) 


which are normally 
strife. (See 


Increasing Influence of 
Local Union Officials 


The disenchantment of union officials 
over existing conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedures, coupled with awareness 
of their growing power arising from the 
tight labor market, led many unions, 
particularly at local industry levels, 
to forgo their former reliance on 
national wage awards and to pursue local 
or regional goals for wages and other 
benefits. This development tended to 
undercut the authority of national trade 


union leaders, generally considered as 
more aware of what employers are able 
to pay and more responsible in reaching 
agreements, and to encourage the emer- 
gence of more militant, but less ex- 
perienced, local union officials. Enm- 
ployers, faced with a national shortage 
of all types of labor and the belief 
(up to now) that any wage increase could 
be passed on to the consumer through 
price increases, usually were willing 
to deal with the local unions and accede 
to their demands. 


The Shortage of Labor 


The shortage of labor in New Zealand 
is now considered by employer groups to 
be as serious as at any time since 
World War II. The National Development 
Council (NDC), meeting in December 
1969, reduced its projected national 
growth rate figures because of lower 
production caused by sizable emigration. 


This emigration includes some of the 
well qualified members of the work 
force who are leaving New Zealand for 


better wages and job 
Australia and Europe. 
the number of permanent departures has 
exceeded the number of immigrants for 
permanent residence inevery month since 
November 1968, with a slight reversal 
of these figures only inthe last 2 
months of 1969. Although no accurate 
figures are available, ithas been esti- 
mated by the New Zealand Manufacturers' 
Federation that 12,000 immigrants are 
needed to compensate for workers lost 
during the 1967-68 recession. Even 
more will be required if the national 
growth goals set by the NDC are to be 
met. Competition for the limited labor 
supply has increased the bargaining 
power of the trade unions even more than 
normally would be the case in a nation 
with, in effect, compulsory unionism. 
According to the Employers' Federation, 
this competition is eroding New Zealand's 
former pattern of centralized negotia- 
tions and is encouraging unions to pursue 
a policy of divide and conquer toward 
management. Association officials have 
called for greater self-discipline and 
solidarity among employers to combat 
this increased union militancy. 


opportunities in 
Statistics show 
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Labor-Management Cooperation 
and New Legislation 


One major benefit of the 1968 nil 
wage order was that it forced the FOL 
and the Employers' Federation to work 
together. Following their successful 
combined effort inobtaining the general 
wage increase, officials of the two 
organizations continued their meetings 
over the past year in order to discuss 
the wider range of subjects which tend 
to disrupt industrial harmony and the 
nation's economic growth. These meet- 
ings produced agreement in October 1969 
on the computation of holiday pay. 
Under this agreement, annual holiday 
pay will be calculated on the average 
taxable earnings for the year preceding 
the holiday; it may not beless than the 
ordinary rate of pay or more than 30 
percent above the ordinary rate. Al- 
though this agreement is not legally 
binding on employers, it has _ been 
generally accepted. The Government also 
accepted the formula and is meeting with 
various unions covering government em- 
ployees in an effort to work out the 
difficulties involved inits implementa- 
tion. The unions are attempting to 
have a clause on this item inserted in 
all new awards and industrial agreements 
as they come up for renewal. Owing to 
the efforts of the joint group to over- 
haul the procedures under which general 
wage orders are arrived at, the Govern- 


ment in 1969 repealed the Economic 
Stabilization Regulation, 4/ and re- 
placed it with the General Wage Order 
Act. The new act makes several signif- 
icant changes concerning general wage 
orders: 


1. A new clause requires the Court to 
use as criteria, when considering an 
application, the maintenance and pro- 
motion of the “living standard, in- 
dustrial harmony, and New Zealand ex- 
ports." 

2. In addition, the Court should not 
be confined to the Consumers' Price 
Index alone in considering price changes. 
It should take into account increases or 
decreases in individual award rates 
and afford parties the opportunity to 
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make submissions or present evidence on 
any other matters the Court may decide 


to take into account in reaching a 
judgment. 

3. The Court should not’ consider 
arguments used to support a wage in- 


crease for an individual award, in 
hearing a general wage order applica- 
tion. 


The success of this legislation in 
making the Court more sensitive to the 
economic, political, and social argu- 
ments which enter into any general wage 
order will be known when thenext appli- 
cation for a general wage increase is 
made, possibly later this year. 


Outlook for the Future 


In the past, New Zealand employers 
have been able to pass increased labor 
costs ion to the consumers, as the manu- 
facturers faced no real competition in- 


ternally and export controls’ reduced 
the threat of overseas competition. 
The manufactured products which New 


Zealand exported previously were basic- 
ally those which required precision 
work not readily available in countries 
whose industrial systems were based on 
mass production. Now, as New Zealand 
enters the export market for mass- 
produced goods, her manufacturers find 
that, because of this market's tighter 


competition on prices, wage and other 
production increases cannot be passed 
on so readily to the consumer. This 


situation is causing some manufacturers 
to harden their positions when they 
have to renegotiate their awards with 
the unions. With this hardening attitude 
at the same time that unions are seri- 
ously questioning, if not actually re- 
jecting, portions of the conciliation 
and arbitration system, the possibility 
of a drastic rise inthe number, length, 
and intensity of industrial disputes 
increases. 

A further indication of future prob- 
lems in industrial relations is shown 
in talks which the Employers' Federation 
held on January 22 with top officials 
of the Cabinet. During these talks, in 
which the Employers' Federation was 


joined by the Manufacturers' Federation 
and the Federated Farmers, the Govern- 
ment was advised of the seriousness with 
which these organizations view the 
present labor shortage, increased labor 
unrest, the trend toward larger wage 
increases, and the inadequacy of present 
industrial legislation in dealing with 
industrial relations breakdowns. The 
employer groups noted that strikes occur 
when unions bypass’ the ICA legislation 
to pick off employers one by one, and 
the unions are encouraged by the Gov- 
ernment's failure to enforce strike 
penalties. The employers also warned 
that attainment of their objective of a 
greater national prosperity must be the 
joint responsibility of employers, or- 
ganized labor, and the Government. 

Unions, on the other hand, are com- 
pelled to strive for larger ruling rate 
wage increases by a membership which 
feels the pinch of inflation on wages 
and desires to participate in the much 
publicized New Zealand economic pros- 
perity. The New Zealand Consumer Price 
Index indicates that prices rose by 4 
to 5 percent or more during 1969. Real 
wage rates, despite considerable wage 
increases in some industries, showed an 
overall decline of approximately 2.6 
percent during the same period. Union 
leaders are ina position where they 
must bargain for better wages if they 
are to maintain control over their 
membership. 

The success of the Auckland branch 
of the New Zealand Electrical Workers' 
Union in winning an approximate 25 to 
30 percent above award (or ruling) wage 
increase in mid-1968, after a 7-week 
strike and a Government committee of 
inquiry decision, has encouraged other 
unions in all areas of the nation to 
increase their efforts for larger wage 
packets. The Electricians' success, 
and the fact that acommittee of inquiry 
increased a ruling rate outside the 
Arbitration Court, have given impetus 
to a tide of ruling-rate activities. 
Union leaders, led by FOL President 
Thomas Skinner, now praise direct nego- 
tiations as the most effective means of 
obtaining results, and state that this 


trend will continue. The FOL and its 
affiliated unions can be expected to 
attempt to have the ruling rates of 


pay put into the various awards and in- 
dustrial agreements, thus making the 
award rates conform more nearly to 
actual wages (ruling rates). Their 
success might well bring about a further 
hardening of the employers' attitude; 
they fear that establishment of ruling 
rates as award rates would only estab- 
lish a higher wage rate floor for the 
unions to build on. 

The unions do not desire to do away 
completely with the process of concilia- 
tion. Union leaders generally praise 
the conciliation process as a means of 
communication with the employers and a 
method of avoiding costly disputes. 
These same leaders basically want to 
scrap the legalized approach inherent 
in the arbitration system, and the habit 
of allowing disputes to be solved by 
the Government. They would prefer to 
have both the unions and management 
develop their own negotiating skills 
and build a respect for each other's 
strengths and basic sense of responsi- 
bility. Other labor leaders and critics 
of the system would improve the legis- 
lation by deleting obsolete clauses and 
removing inconsistencies which have 
occurred over the years.--U.S. Embassy, 


Wellington. 








1/ The Arbitration Court is empowered 
to issue General Wage Orders (which 
take into account changes in the "cost 
of living," based on the Consumer Price 
Index, and changes in productivity) to 
adjust minimum wage rates established 
in its awards. See Labor Law and Prac- 








tice in New Zealand, BLS Report 321 
(1967). 
2/ The “nil wage order," in effect, 


was a denial of a petition by the trade 
unions to the Industrial Arbitration 
Court for a Wage Order raising minimum 





wages by 7.6 percent. See Labor De- 
velopments Abroad, December 1968, pp. 
10-11. 

3/ The legal minimum wage in New 
Zealand customarily is established in 
awards. Award rates are distinct from 


ruling rates, which represent wages as 
actually negotiated. The "ruling rates" 
are higher than award rates, because 
they include “over award payments." 
4/ Issued under the Economic Stab- 
ilization Act of 1948. 
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Ree AMERICAN REPUBLICS 





Brazil 


Rural Labor Leaders Protest New Method 
of Calculating Tax. Rural labor leaders 
are protesting a new method of calcu- 
lating the trade union tax payable to 
the National Confederation of Rural 
Workers (CONTAG). As a vestige of the 
corporate state established in the 
1930's under the regime of Getulio 
Vargas, unions are supported chiefly by 
a tax which is deducted by employers 
from wages and paid to the appropriate 
government agency. In the case of rural 
workers, the agency is. the Brazilian 
Institute for Agrarian Reform (IBRA). 
The income is divided between IBRA, the 
labor organizations, and the Labor 
Ministry. 

Under the previous method of assessing 
the trade union tax, established by a 
1969 decree law, the tax was to be paid 
by the rural employer in an amount 
equal to 1 day's regional minimum wage 
for each médulo owned by him. A médulo 
is the parcel of land considered nec- 
essary for arural family's subsistence. 
The size is fixed regionally by IBRA. 

Under the new method of assessing the 
tax, established in January 1970 by a 
joint ministerial order issued by the 
Ministers of Agriculture and Labor, a 
landowner may claim a smaller number of 
employees than the number of his modulos, 
and request from IBRA, the collection 
agency, a reduction of the tax corre- 
sponding to the actual number of workers 
employed on his property. 

CONTAG and local rural union leaders 
reportedly feel that thenew ministerial 
order is an evasion of the intent of the 
1969 decree law, which, they say, was 
calculated to prevent abuses. They 
apparently feel that thenew ministerial 
order creates a loophole which will en- 
able plantation owners to avoid paying 
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the full union dues tax, since it is 
easier tocheck the size of landholdings 


than the number of workers.--U.S. Em- 


bassy, Rio de Janeiro. 





Mexico 


International Seminar Sparks Demo- 
graphic Arguments. An International 
Seminar on Demography held in Mexico 
City in January touched off a debate 
among demographers regarding Mexico's 
rate of population growth. Gustavo 
Cabrera, of the Center for Economic and 
Demographic Studies of El Colegio de 
México, stated that the Mexican birth 
rate has remained fairly constant at a 
high level since the beginning of the 
20th century. Together with a decline 
in the death rate, this has resulted in 
a doubling of the growth rate of the 
population from1.7 percent inthe 1930's 
to 3.5 percent in the 1960's. He added 
that the rapid population growth in 
rural areas of Latin America is a source 
of serious social problems. Gilberto 
Loyo, Vice President of the Foundation 
for Population Studies (Fundacion para 
Estudios de la Poblacidén), the Mexican 
affiliate of the International Planned 
Parenthood Foundation, and a former 
Secretary of National Economy, declared 
that although Mexico's rapid population 
growth has not yet retarded economic 
development, such development may be 
Slowed if the present growth rate is 
maintained. He said the population of 
Mexico should continue to grow but at a 
lower rate than at present. Loyo also 
indicated that a moderate decline in 
the growth rate will not be possible in 
less than a decade, and will come about 
only if adequate programs of family 
planning are initiated at once.--U.S. 
Embassy, Mexico City. 
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LABOR COST AND WORKING HOURS IN MANUFACTURING 


IN CANADA, 1968 





In 1968, labor costs inCanadian manu- 
facturing establishments averaged 6,729 
Canadian dollars per employee. Straight- 
time pay constituted 81.5 percent of 
the total; pay for time not worked 
accounted for 7.4 percent; overtime and 
other premiums, bonuses, and separation 
pay for 3.5 percent; and employer con- 
tributions to legally required or pri- 
vate insurance and welfare programs 
for 7.6 percent. Straight-time pay, 
pay for time not worked, and bonuses 
constituted somewhat higher proportions 
of salaried employee labor costs while 
premiums and employer contributions to 
insurance and welfare programs made up 
higher proportions of wage earner labor 
costs. 

The tables on pages 17-20 provide 
1968 data from Canada's second national 
survey of labor costs. Results of the 
1967 survey andpreliminary 1968 results 
were published inthe January 1970 issue 
of Labor Developments Abroad. The sur- 
veys were conducted jointly by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the 
Canada Department of Labour. 

The 1968 survey covered a sample of 
approximately 4,000 of the 13,500 
manufacturing establishments employing 
20 workers or more in any month of the 
year. The sample included all estab- 
lishments with 100 or more workers and 
a varying percent of those with 20 to 
99 workers. The labor cost estimates 
cover 1,654,000 employees--446,900 sala- 
ried employees and 1,207,000 wage 
earners. 

Some establishments were not able to 
report expenditures separately for all 
the requested items. For example, a 
number of establishments reported an 
expenditure which covered both life and 
health insurance plans. This combined 
expenditure is generally shown as 
“health insurance." 

The survey excluded proprietors and 
the following costs: 





- Fees paid to members of the Board 
of Directors; 

- Benefit plans restricted to top 
executives; 

- Stock or stock options and most 
profit-sharing plans; 

- Payments in kind that are exempt 
from income tax; and 

- Costs of suggestion awards, cafe- 
teria operation, transportation, park- 
ing, recreational services, in-plant 
medical care, and other services. 


Executives who were members of the Board 
of Directors and all payments in kind 
were excluded from the 1967 survey. 

The following definitions were used 
for the survey: 


Salaried employees are executives 
(whether or not members of the Board of 
Directors) and managerial, professional, 
technical, clerical, and supervisory 
staffs above the level of working fore- 
men. 

Wage earners are production workers 
and shipping, warehousing, maintenance, 
and delivery staffs including route men 
and working foremen. 

Gross payroll (direct payments to em- 
ployees) is the total of wages or 
salaries before deductions for employee 
income tax and employee contributions 
to Unemployment Insurance, Canada Pen- 
Sion Plan, etc., and covers in-plant 
time, paid absences, and miscellaneous 
direct payments. 

Basic pay comprises straight-time or 
piecework rates including incentive, 
production, and cost-of-living bonuses 
and commissions. 

Premium pay comprises payments over 
basic straight-time rates for overtime, 
holiday work, and shift work, and other 
additional pay covering weekend work on 
rotational shifts, dangerous work, dirty 
work, etc. 

In-plant time (hours worked) is the 
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total time an employee spends at work 
and includes rest periods, wash-up time, 
call-in time, etc. In some cases, par- 
ticularly for salaried employees, the 
standard workweek was used to calculate 
in-plant time. 

Miscellaneous direct payments comprise 
Christmas and other nonproduction 
bonuses, separation pay, retirement 
allowances, supplementary unemployment 
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benefits, retroactive pay for a period 
before the survey year, and payments in 
kind classified as taxable benefits. 
Employer payments to funds providing 
similar benefits are included in pay- 
ments to private welfare plans. 

The survey data are from Labour Costs 
in Manufacturing 1968 (Ottawa, The 
Queen's Printer, December 1969--Cata- 
logue No. 72-510 occasional). 








Table 1. Labor costs in manufacturing by size of 





















































Salaried employees 
All Establishments with-- 
a Se: ae - 20-99 [100-199] 200-499] 500 em- 
ployees| Total em- em- em- ployees 
ployees| ployees/ ployees|or more 
Annual labor cost in Canadian dollars 1/ 
Total .cccccccccccccccccccss| 6,729 | 8,567 | 8,305 | 8,018 8,029 | 9,372 
Percent distribution of annual labor cost 
Total....cecccceeecceeeeeee, 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0 
Gross payroll (direct payments).. 92.4 92.9 94.2 93.6 93.0 91.5 
Pay for time worked......sssse0. 83.7 83.0 83.8 83.9 83.4 81.9 
Basic or straight time pay...| 81.5 82.8 83.6 83.7 83.0 80.7 
Premium p@y 2/...-eeeceeeeees 2.3 7 -l 2 4 1.2 
Overtime and holiday work.. 1.7 -6 el 2 4 1.0 
Shift work............ ‘ ° 5 el (3/) (3/) (3/) -2 
Pay for time not ‘worked Pate 7.4 7.9 7-1 7.6 7.9 8.4 
Holiday py... cccesccccccecs 2.7 2.9 2.9 2.9 3.0 2.9 
Vacation pay..cecccceececcess 4.3 4.4 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.7 
Sick leave pay...cssesecccees 3 5 -2 4 5 -7 
Miscellaneous direct payments2/ 1.2 2.0 3.3 2.1 1.8 1.2 
Separation pAy....cececeseeees (4/) +7 8 3 02 2 
BOMUSOS. oc cccccccccccces eevee (4/) 1.3 2.1 1.6 1.3 -6 
Expenditures in addition to 
PAYTOLL.. eee cece eeeees _ 7.6 7.1 5.7 6.4 7.0 8.5 
Payments required by law....... 2.7 2.0 2.0 2.2 2.1 1.7 
Workmen's compensation....... -9 6 -6 8 -7 -5 
Unemployment insurance....... -7 4 4 4 4 3 
Canada/Quebec pension plan... 1.1 9 1.0 1.0 1.0 9 
Private welfare plans.........- 4.9 5.2 3.7 4.3 4.8 6.7 
Pension plansS.....eeeeecesees 2.5 3.1 2.0 2.3 2.7 4.2 
Life and health plans........ 2.3 2.0 1.6 1.9 2.0 2.2 
Life insurance plans.......| (4/) -7 7 7 8 8 
Health insurance plans.....| (4/) 1.2 1.0 1.2 1.2 1.4 
Other plans.......... cccccces -l -l -l -l el -3 
1/ Par value exchange rate: 3/ Less than 0.05 percent. 
US$1=1.08108 Canadian dollars. 4/ Not available. 


2/ Includes items not shown separately. 
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establishment and type of employee, 1968 





Wage earners 





Total 


Establishments with-- 





20-99 
em- 
ployees 





100-199 
em- 
ployees 


200-499 
em- 
ployees 


500 em- 
ployees 
or more 


Labor cost item 





Annual labor cost in Canadian dollars 1/ 



































individual items may not equal totals. 
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6,049 | 4,947 | 5,251] 5,895 | 7,464 Total. 
Percent distribution of annual labor cost 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 Total. 
92.2 94.3 93.7 92.6 90.4 | Gross payroll (direct payments). 
84.2 87.5 86.6 84.8 81.4 Pay for time worked. 
81.0 85.6 84.2 81.7 77.3 Basic or straight time pay. 
3.1 1.9 2.4 3.1 4.1 Premium pay 2/. 
2.3 1.7 1.9 2.3 2.8 Overtime and holiday work. 
-7 +2 4 7 1.1 Shift work. 
7.2 6.0 6.5 7.2 8.0 Pay for time not worked 2/. 
2.7 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.8 Holiday pay. 
4.2 3.4 3.7 4.2 4.9 Vacation pay. 
3 -l +2 3 3 Sick leave pay. 
8 -7 -6 -6 9 Miscellaneous direct payments 2/. 
el -l ol ol -l Separation pay. 
-3 4 -2 -2 2 Bonuses. 
Expenditures in addition to 
7.8 5.7 6.3 7.4 9.6 payroll. 
3.0 3.5 3.4 3.2 2.6 Payments required by law. 
1.0 1.2 1.2 1.1 8 Workmen's compensation. 
9 1.0 1.0 9 8 Unemployment insurance. 
1.2 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.0 Canada/Quebec pension plaf. 
4.8 2.2 2.9 4.2 7.0 Private welfare plans. 
2.2 -6 9 1.8 3.6 Pension plans. 
2.4 1.6 2.0 2.3 3.2 Life and health plans. 
(4/) (4/) (4/ (4/) (4/) Life insurance plans. 
(4/) (4/) (4/) (4/) (4/) Health insurance plans. 
ff (3/) (3/) 1 2 Other plans. 
Note: Because of rounding, sums of 


Table 2. Labor costs for wage earners in manufacturing as a percent of gross payroll, by industry group, 1968 


[In percent | 














Gross payroll (direct payments) Eupenditures in addition 
Total to payroll 
Industry group penny Basic OF |premium | Paid m Sagnentes Vesease 
Total | straight Other Total | required] welfare 
pay absence 
time pay by law plans 
All manufacturing...... 108.5 100.0 87.9 3.4 7.8 0.9 8.5 3.3 5.2 
Durable goods........ 109.8 100.0 87.4 3.6 8.0 1.0 9.8 3.5 6.3 
Nondurable goods..... 107.1 100.0 88.3 3.2 7.7 -8 71 3.1 4.0 
Food and beverages..........- 107.0 100.0 88.8 2.8 7.6 8 7.0 3.5 3.5 
Tobacco processing and 
PTOGUCES oc cc ccccccccccccccs 109.6 100.0 85.3 3.2 11.3 -2 9.6 2.7 6.9 
Rubber products......-e..eeee- 113.7 100.0 86.2 4.2 8.6 1.0 13.7 3.3 10.4 
Leather products............- 105.1 100.0 92.0 1.7 5.8 5 5.1 3.1 2.0 
Textile products........e.e4- 106.8 100.0 88.7 3.6 7.1 -6 6.8 3.3 3.5 
Knitting mills.......eeeeeees 103.9 100.0 93.2 -9 5.3 6 3.9 2.8 1.1 
Clothing... cccsccccccscecececs 104.6 100.0 92.2 9 6.4 5 4.6 2.9 1.7 
Wood productS.....eeeeeeeeeee 106.4 100.0 90.4 2.1 7.0 5 6.4 4.5 1.9 
Furniture and fixtures....... 106.4 100.0 91.5 1.7 6.1 om 6.4 4.1 3 
Paper and allied industries.. 107.7 100.0 86.1 4.8 8.5 -6 7.7 3.0 4.7 
Printing and publishing...... 105.2 100.0 86.9 4.0 8.1 1.0 5.2 2.3 2.9 
Primary metal industries..... 111.0 100.0 86.0 4.1 8.8 Li 11.0 3.5 7.5 
Metal fabricating industries. 108.1 100.0 89.2 2.6 7.3 9 8.1 3.8 4.3 
Machinery (except electrical) 110.7 100.0 88.0 2.9 8.1 1.0 10.7 3.7 7.0 
Transportation equipment..... 113.1 100.0 84.7 5.4 8.3 1.6 13.1 2.9 10.2 
Electrical products.......... 107.8 100.0 88.4 2.5 8.5 -6 7.8 2.9 4.9 
Nonmetallic mineral products. 108.4 100.0 88.0 4.2 7.3 5 8.4 3.9 4.5 
Petroleum and coal products.. 109.8 100.0 82.9 $5.2 11.6 23 9.8 2.2 7.6 
Chemicals and chemical 
PFOGUCES.. cee ceeeceeeecees 108.6 100.0 86.3 8 9.0 9 8.6 2.8 5.8 
Miscellaneous........seeeeees 106.7 100.0 89.2 2.7 6.8 1.3 6.7 2.9 3.8 



































Table 3. Paid hours of wage earners in manufacturing, by industry group, 1968 

















Percent distribution of average annual paid hours 
Average | Average Hours worked Paid absence 
Indust rou standard annual 
pdneisied workweek paid Total Sick and 
hours hours Total Basic | Overtime} Total |Holidays/Vacations| other 
leave 
All manufacturing.... 40.8 2,121 100.0 92.3 87.5 4.8 7.7 3.0 4.4 0.3 
Durable goods...... 41.0 2,148 100.0 92.2 87.1 5.1 7.8 3.1 4.5 2 
Nondurable goods... 40.5 2,095 100.0 92.4 87.9 4.5 7.6 2.9 4.3 + 
Food and beverages....... 41.7 2,123 100.0 92.6 88.1 4.5 7.3 2.8 4.1 0.4 
Tobacco processing and 
PFOGUCES.. cc ccccccceves 37.1 1,996 100.0 88.3 83.6 4.7 11.7 4.8 5.4 1.5 
Rubber products.......... 40.9 2,040 100.0 91.5 85.5 6.0 8.5 3.4 5.0 ol 
Leather products......... 41.6 2,084 100.0 93.9 90.0 3.9 6.1 2.4 3.7 -- 
Textile products......... 41.3 2,171 100.0 92.9 87.9 5.0 7.1 2.9 4.0 2 
Knitting mills..........- 43.1 2,233 100.0 94.5 92.6 1.9 5.4 2.4 3.0 -- 
Clothing. cccccccccsececs 39.5 1,981 100.0 93.5 91.5 2.0 6.5 2.9 3.6 -- 
Wood productS....eeeeeees 43.1 2,167 100.0 93.4 90.9 2.5 6.5 2.6 3.9 -- 
Furniture and fixtures... 43.0 2,224 100.0 93.9 90.7 3.2 6.1 2.6 3.5 -- 
Paper and allied 
Indust rieS....cceocseee 40.1 2,122 100.0 91.3 84.5 6.8 8.7 2.9 5.3 5 
Printing and publishing.. 37.4 1,976 100.0 91.7 86.9 4.8 8.3 3.1 4.7 5 
Primary metal industries. 40.1 2,115 100.0 91.5 86.3 5.2 8.5 2.8 5.3 4 
Metal fabricating 
Undust ries ..scccccccces 40.9 2,096 100.0 92.8 89.0 3.8 7-2 3.0 4.1 l 
Machinery (except 
electrical)....cccccoes 40.5 2,089 100.0 91.6 86.5 5.1 8.4 3.3 5.0 -l 
Transportation equipment. 40.3 2,229 100.0 91.6 82.9 8.7 8.5 3.5 4.7 -3 
Electrical products...... 40.2 2,079 100.0 91.7 88.0 3.7 8.4 3.3 4.5 6 
Nonmetallic mineral 
PUOGUCTH. ce ccccccccccces 42.3 2,200 100.0 92.5 86.3 6.2 7.5 3.0 4.4 l 
Petroleum and coal 
PFOGUCES ...cccccccccece 40.2 2,221 100.0 87.4 80.8 6.6 12.6 3.0 6.1 3.5 
Chemicals and chemical 
PFOGUCES.ccccccccscccce 39.9 2,158 100.0 90.7 85.6 5.1 9.3 3.2 5.0 1.1 
Miscellaneous......-.++6- 41.0 2,076 100.0 93.0 89.5 3.5 7.0 3.0 3.7 3 



































Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE LIVING QUARTERS ALLOWANCES 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding living quarters 





allowances should be directed 


Labor, Bureau 
Labor Statistics 


available. Revisions 


of Labor Statistics, 
and Trade. 
allowance rates from one time period 
of the allowances 


to the U.S. Department of 
Division of Foreign 
Explanation of changes in 
to another is not 
are published 


monthly in Labor Developments Abroad. 





The table on pages 23-26 presents the 
living quarters allowances established 
by the U.S. Department of State as of 
April 1970 for U.S. Government civilian 
employees stationed abroad. By Con- 
gressional authorization, the Government 
provides its civilian personnel at 
foreign posts either with free Govern- 
ment-acquired housing or with an allow- 
ance to cover the cost of privately 
rented housing. The allowance reim- 
burses the employee for the cost of 
rent, electricity, gas, fuel, andwater, 
and any taxes required by local law or 
custom to be paid by the tenant. 


Several living quarters allowances 
are established for each post in order 
to cover the average costs of housing 
for employees in different family and 
salary groups. The table shows the 


allowances computed for two family 
status groups and four salary ranges. 

Allowances are computed for single 
persons and for two-person families. 
The single person allowance is payable 
to an employee who has no family member 
living with him. The two-person family 
allowance is payable to an employee who 
has one family member living with him. 
Additional allowances, as shown below, 
are provided for larger families: 


Additional annual 


Family size allowance 
3-4 person family.... $200 
5-6 person family.... 400 
7 person family 
OF MOTE. ccccccccces 600 


Allowances are established for five 
salary groups. The five groups, which 
are changed from time to time to reflect 
changes inFederal pay scales, currently 
refer tothe following approximate basic 


salary ranges (excluding any overseas 
allowances): 

GwOED Lecccsccccccoce $36,000-$42,500 
Group Zeccccscccccecs 20,000- 35,999 
Group 3..ccccccscces ° 11,000- 19,999 
GEOUD Si cccccvccecses 8,000- 10,999 
Group S.ccvccecececies Under 8,000 


The salaries shown are approximate be- 
cause of the variations and overlapping 
in salary rates and grades among Gov- 
ernment personnel systems. Allowances 
for group 1, which includes only chiefs 
of mission and ambassadors, are not 
shown in the table. Allowances are not 
computed for this group because Govern- 
ment quarters are usually furnished for 
personnel at this level; rather, the 
allowances are prescribed at double the 
group 2, two-person family allowance. 
The allowances are based on annual 
expenditure reports required of all 
employees occupying privately leased 
quarters. In analyzing the reported 
costs of housing, particular attention 
is given to changes in housing expenses, 
the expenditures of new arrivals, 
necessary out-of-pocket expenditures, 
and changes in the type, size, and 
adequacy of quarters occupied. No 
specifications are made concerning the 
appropriate type of housing. The costs 
of all houses and apartments, furnished 
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and unfurnished, varying in size and 
location, are combined in computing the 
allowances. 

Two qualifications concerning the 
exchange rates used in establishing the 
quarters allowances should be under- 
stood. First, the exchange rates used 
for a few posts included in the table 
are not necessarily the official or 
free market rates, and for such posts, 
the rate used cannot be indicated. 
Second, in many posts a number of Gov- 
ernment civilian employees lease quarters 
requiring payment of rent in dollars. 
To the extent that these dollar-leases 
exist, the allowances are usually not 
the dollar equivalents of housing costs 
in local currency converted at the pre- 
vailing rate of exchange. When revalu- 
ations of the rates of exchange occur 
for these posts, the revised allowances 
will only partially reflect changes in 
housing costs resulting from the new 
currency rates. Therefore, the quarters 
allowances should not be adjusted for 
exchange rate fluctuations. 

The housing allowances established by 
the U.S. Department of State may not be 
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completely indicative of the going rent 
levels at a given post. The number of 
civilian Government personnel renting 
private quarters is often too small to 
provide reports of the full range of 
housing costs. Posts where all Govern- 
ment civilian employees occupy Govern- 
ment quarters or only one or two em- 
ployees rent private quarters have been 
excluded from the allowance table. The 
available data for these posts donot pro- 
vide reliable measures of housing costs. 

The U.S. Department of State indexes 
of living costs should not be used as 
indicators of housing costs for cities 
not included in the table. At many 
posts where the cost of living, exclud- 
ing housing, is well below the Washing- 
ton level, housing costs are relatively 
high because of severe shortages of 
adequate housing. Furthermore, because 
housing costs vary greatly from city to 
city within the same country according 
to the availability of adequate housing, 
the living quarters allowances forcities 
included in the table should not be 
used forother cities without appropriate 
caution. 
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Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two person family Single person 
Country and city 
$20,000} $11,000] $8,000 Under | $20,000] $11,000} $8,000 Under 
to to to $8 ,000 to to to $8,000 
35,999] 19,999 |10,999 35,999 | 19,999 | 10,999 
Argentina: 
cea Meg EEC CTCL CE EE $5,200 | $4,500 | $3,100 | $2,500 | $3,500 | $3,100 $2,500 | $2,000 
K606d00040000656006000 3,000 | 2,600 | 2,100 1,500 | 2,400 | 2,100] 1,500 1,300 
Se eT eer eT ee e+++} 3,200] 2,800 | 2,300 1,700 | 2,800 | 2,000 1,600 1,300 
Se Ge MOMs viscceceneseee ce 3,400 | 2,800 2,300 | 1,700 | 2,600 | 2,200 1,700 1,400 
Australia: 
GES vAwetenéceesnenssewen 3,400 | 3,000 2,600 | 2,100 | 2,800 2,300 2,100 | 1,800 
Melbourne...... ott TT TTT eet 3,600 | 3,200 | 2,300 1,700 2,700 | 2,100 1,700 | 1,300 
SYENSY co ccccces $eeheeCNOSSOCNS 3,600 | 3,600 2,700 | 2,400 | 3,400] 2,700] 2,400] 1,800 
Austria: Vienna...... seteesenns 4,800 | 4,500 | 3,800 | 2,600 | 3,900] 3,100 2,400 | 2,000 
Bahamas: 
Grand Bahama Island........... 5,500 | 4,000 | 3,500 | 2,500 | 4,200] 2,900 2,500 | 2,300 
BSSGN ec ccccesece os6a00e0406 m0 5,500 | 5,200 | 3,700 | 2,800 | 4,600 | 3,300 2,600 | 2,300 
a ee ery ecncee 3,200 | 2,700 2,400 | 2,200 | 2,700] 2,000] 2,000 2,000 
Belgium: 
BREMEED « ccccccese eedeeuvee ++++| 3,700 | 3,300 | 2,500 | 2,000 | 2,600] 2,000 1,700 1,600 
PGs Ka08k6ea000 Se esanae 3,700 | 3,300 | 2,500 | 2,000 | 2,600] 2,000 1,700 | 1,600 
Pet eweseceeeeeeeese's seeeee} 3,400} 2,800 | 2,100 | 1,800 2,200 | 2,000 1,900 | 1,800 
Bolivia: 
Co er ee ere 2,300 | 2,100 | 1,800 | 1,300 | 2,100] 1,700 1,700 | 1,000 
ME Dene ccccesees eesersoosees 2,900 2,800 2,800 | 2,000 | 2,200] 2,000 / 2,000] 1,700 
Brazil: 
ee en -| 3,600 | 3,300 | 2,600 | 2,200 | 3,000 2,600 |} 2,200 | 1,500 
FOCtaleas.ccccecs teeseeeeeeees! 3,100 | 2,500 | 1,800 | 1,500 | 2,200] 1,700] 1,500 1,100 
POSTEO ALERT ss cccccccccecs e+e} 3,200 | 2,900 | 2,400 1,700 2,600 | 2,200 1,600 | 1,300 
PPE Ra ness cen sewedesedéscoenn 3,700 | 3,600 | 2,800 | 1,900 | 3,200 | 2,500] 1,900 1,600 
ee Ge PEM adccscscsscancs 5,300 | 4,700 | 3,800 2,900 | 3,500 |} 3,400] 2,900 | 2,200 
Salvador ....ccccs seeeeceeeeees| 3,800 | 3,200 | 2,600 2,000 | 2,800 | 2,300} 2,000 | 1,400 
Be Bs cccceseccsecancsaces 4,700 | 4,000 | 3,500 | 2,600 | 3,400] 2,500 2,500 | 2,200 
Canada: 
PEE 6 Ob sntéccceucieesces -+| 3,200 | 2,900 | 2,400 | 1,800 | 2,600] 2,000] 1,800 1,600 
SECO ccc cecccccceces eeeeeeee! 3,500 | 2,300 | 2,000 1,800 | 2,600 | 2,000 1,800 1,600 
ae ere s+eee! 2,700 | 2,700 | 2,100 | 1,800 | 2,200] 2,000 1,800 | 1,200 
Seas Sees Be Biccsccssccaces 2,700 | 2,100 1,600 | 1,300 | 1,900 /] 1,500] 1,300 800 
Saint John's, Newfoundland....| 2,700 | 2,700 | 2,700 1,700 | 2,300 1,900 |} 1,700 |} 1,300 
TOTORCO «eo ccces eecececces seeeeee| 3,200 | 3,000 | 2,700 | 2,100 | 3,000 | 2,300] 2,100 1,800 
Vancouver........ $6600 eeeaees 2,700 2,400 2,000 1,600 2,300 2,000 1,600 1,100 
Victoria. .scc. errr err Tr Teer 2,200 1,700 | 1,600 | 1,000 | 1,900 | 1,400] 1,100 800 
600 0904664004 eeevecsoee 3,200 | 3,200 | 2,500 | 1,800 | 2,800] 2,200 1,800 | 1,400 
Ra.064540606s0%eeeseeun 2,700 | 2,700 | 2,000 1,400 | 2,100] 1,800 1,400 | 1,100 
Chile: Santiago...............+| 4,100] 3,800 2,700 | 2,200 | 3,400 | 2,400] 2,100 1,700 
China (Taiwan): 
Taichung........ $db0 be eeewaee 2,000 | 1,500 | 1,400 | 1,100 | 1,500 | 1,400] 1,200 800 
ING UN 666 Chan eneescaekenens 2,400 | 2,200 | 1,900 | 1,500 | 2,000 1,700 1,700 1,300 
Colombia: 
BOTE LEB acccccctcscceses -| 3,200 | 2,700 1,800 | 1,500 | 2,700 | 1,700 1,400 | 1,200 
 . Pr rTrrrrr Tree rr Terre 3,700 | 3,200 | 2,800 | 2,000 | 2,900 | 2,300] 2,000 1,600 
Nos OS cnehdneseseneen eeeeee! 2,300 | 2,000 1,500 | 1,200 | 2,000} 1,400 | 1,200 900 
Costa Rica: San Jose.....ccscee 2,800 | 2,600 2,200 | 1,700 | 2,600 | 2,000 | 1,700 | 1,700 
Cyprus: Nicosia......... eeeeeee! 2,100 | 1,700 1,300 | 1,200 | 1,700 | 1,300 1,100 900 
Denmark: Copenhagen............ 2,900 | 2,900 | 2,800 1,800 | 2,200 | 2,000} 1,600 | 1,600 
Dominican Republic: 
SOBCO Deminges oc ccccccccccsces 4,500 | 4,200 | 3,500 | 2,500 | 3,600 | 2,900 | 2,400 2,100 
Ecuador: 
ee 2,900 | 2,900 | 2,500 | 1,600 | 2,400 | 2,000} 1,600 | 1,200 
rere rrr rei weeeeeeseeeew 2,900 | 2,900 | 2,500 | 1,800 | 2,400 | 2,100 1,800 | 1,700 
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Annual allowance by family status and salary range 














Two person family Single person 
Country and city $20,000] $11,000] $8,000 | |, 4... | $20,000] $11,000] $8,000 | |. 
to to to $8,000 to to to $8,000 
35,999) 19,999] 10,999 35,999] 19,999) 10,999 . 
El Salvador: San Salvador......| $3,000 |$2,800 | $2,400 | $2,200 | $2,800 | $2,200 | $2,200 | $1,800 
Ethiopia: 
Addis Ababa......... icvecesees 3,900 | 3,600 | 2,900 | 2,100} 3,800 | 2,600 | 2,100] 1,900 
MOMGGR. BRECHOR. ccc ccccsevecs -| 1,700 | 1,700 | 1,400 | 1,300] 1,300 | 1,300] 1,300 800 
PERREEt WORST. cccccccssces 3,200 | 3,000} 2,300 | 1,800] 2,600 | 2,200 | 1,800} 1,600 
France: 
Mareeille..ccccceecs Re Poe 3,000 | 3,000 | 2,500 | 2,000 | 2,700 | 2,500 | 2,300] 1,800 
PAris..cc. Se neveeds ° es ° 4,700 |} 3,800 | 3,100 | 2,400] 3,500} 2,800 | 2,300] 2,100 
French West Indies: 
Martinique. .cccccccccccccscccce 2,700 2,400 2,100 1,500 2,600 1,900 1,200 1,200 
Germany: 
NG a iiiwiniin ann ‘sonarnete 3,100 | 2,500 | 2,000 | 1,500] 2,500] 1,700 | 1,500 | 1,200 
BUSOSL SSE oo ccceccccccecsceess 2,500 | 2,300 1,800 | 1,400] 2,300 1,600 | 1,400] 1,100 
Frankfurt am Main......eeeeees 3,000 | 2,300 2,000 | 1,600 / 2,300 | 1,700} 1,600] 1,400 
Heidelburg..cccccccccsccccces ° 2,200} 2,100 | 1,800 1,500 | 2,000 | 1,700} 1,500] 1,300 
Pi ct tcbutnseestoeeieds 2,400 | 2,200] 1,700'| 1,500] 2,000] 1,500 | 1,300] 1,200 
Munich...... Seueseeeen tveones -| 3,700} 3,100 | 2,400 | 1,600 {| 3,000 | 2,300] 1,500 1,400 
Nurnberg....... rh eeeeronnne -| 2,300} 2,100 | 1,900 | 1,500] 2,100 | 1,500 1,500 | 1,100 
Stuttgart...ccccces Cocccccoese 3,300 2,500 2,000 1,400 2,400 2,000 1,400 1,300 
Wiesbaden.......eeeeeeeeeceess| 3,000} 2,600 | 2,000] 1,600] 2,200} 2,000} 1,700 | 1,600 
Greece: 
Athens... eo vecreceseoescees 3,500 |} 3,100 | 2,600 | 1,700] 1,900] 1,900] 1,700] 1,400 
RRONEES ce ede cécccnuecaeen 3,100 2,800 2,200 1,700 1,900 1,700 1,400 1,200 
Guatemala: Guatemala City...... 3,600 | 3,200 2,700 2,100 2,800 2,500 2,100 1,800 
Haiti: Port-au-Prince.......... 3,200 | 3,200 | 2,500] 2,000; 2,500 | 2,300} 2,300] 1,900 
Honduras: 
San Pedro Sula....ccccece ° 2,900 | 2,600 2,100 | 1,600 | 2,400] 1,800] 1,600] 1,300 
Tegucigalpa... cccccccccccecces 3,200} 3,000 | 2,500 | 2,000} 2,500 | 2,500] 2,000 1,800 
Hong Kong........ Uinenieneceweda 4,400 | 3,800 | 3,200] 2,700] 3,100] 2,800] 2,200] 2,200 
Iceland: Reykjavik.........+... 3,100 | 2,700} 2,500 | 2,300] 2,700} 2,300 | 2,300; 2,100 
India: 
Bangalore........ eocccccecccece 1,700 1,500 1,100 800 1,500 1,100 800 700 
Hyderabad........ e e ecceel 1,500 1,500 1,000 800 1,400 1,100 800 600 
Kanpur........ ieeewa enigbtie om 1,400 | 1,200 900 700} 1,400 | 1,000 700 600 
PONG sci cccccesecccccevess ++-| 1,900} 1,900] 1,200 900} 1,700} 1,200 900 700 
DOORS ccccccces Seeveseetesweess 2,100 |] 1,800]; 1,500 t,000} 1,700} 1,300 | 1,000 800 
Re PI i cciiccaeteenee 3,200} 3,200] 2,600] 2,000] 3,000] 2,100] 1,700] 1,700 
Bement Deb Siiisic cscs scvevess -| 2,800] 2,300] 2,200] 1,800| 2,200] 1,600] 1,600] 1,300 
Italy: 
BOLORIR ss ccccecsoesscdcceestese 1,900} 1,900} 1,500] 1,000} 1,700] 1,700] 1,100 900 
Catania...... nee eves --| 1,800} 1,800] 1,500] 1,200} 1,500} 1,500] 1,100] 1,100 
Florence...... sveoces eees 2,300} 2,000} 1,600] 1,400 2,200 | 1,600} 1,500 1,000 
ae ee ae Sedieus seeeedd 3,300} 2,800] 2,100] 1,600] 2,900] 2,200] 1,600] 1,300 
Et ROGER. 6 kc wccccecécess ° 1,900 | 1,900 1,500 | 1,100] 1,600] 1,400 1,100 900 
Leghorn...... ieeneewedee's . 2,000 | 1,700; 1,500] 1,100] 1,600]; 1,300] 1,100] 1,100 
Milan (edeebenevetsenees 3,800 | 3,600 | 2,700] 2,000} 3,400] 2,600] 2,300] 1,700 
MORLES cv ccccosvccsececcees coccel 3,100 2,500 2,100 1,600 2,500 2,300 1,800 1,600 
Palermo...... eeccoccecccccccccos 2,700 2,400 1,900 1,500 2,400 1,700 1,500 1,200 
BORG sscecsvce Srtdestbhewsnetee’s 3,800 |} 3,400 | 2,500; 1,900} 3,400] 2,300] 1,900] 1,700 
ee patna aeadlaaibwinia 2,600 | 2,600] 2,000] 1,400] 2,600] 2,200] 1,500] 1,300 
BUSINcccccececoveces eccccceces 3,500 3,200 2,500 1,800 2,800 2,400 1,800 1,400 
ee eee ere 1,700} 1,500} 1,300] 1,200| 1,600] 1,200] 1,200 900 
Jamaica: Kingston.........sse+- 3,000} 2,700] 2,400] 1,800] 2,400] 2,200] 1,800] 1,600 
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Annual allowance by family status and salary range 





Two person family 


Single person 


























Country and city $20,000} $11,000} $8,000 inten $20,000] $11,000) $8,000 eaten 
to to to $8 ,000 to to to $8 ,000 
35,999] 19,999] 10,999 4 35,999] 19,99¢ 10,999 ’ 
Japan: 
Pi cicesesdavessdinnnes ee $2,700 | $2,100 | $1,600 | $1,000 | $2,300 | $1,700 | $1,100 $800 
Pat occumceendnnacwes 2,900 2,300 1,900 1,200 2,300 1,700 1,300 1,100 
ML SEWR.ccccccccscecs neeeneece 1,700 1,300 1,200 1,000 1,500 1,100 700 600 
Nagasaki........ evcseeaseses 2,200 2,100 1,600 1,000 1,900 1,700 1,100 800 
eee eer ee seeeeuse -| 2,200 1,700 1,400 1,000 1,500 1,300 1,100 800 
Sapporo...... (440000808 cece 2,400 2,400 2,400 2,400 2,100 2,100 2,100 2,100 
FORO cccessses ° Ceenceeseere 2,600 2,100 1,800 1,400 | 2,100 1,900 1,500 1,200 
Ps 6 cc esscceveeee oversee 2,800 2,300 1,900 1,400 2,300 1,900 1,700 1,200 
Jerusalem.......... eduenawesesa 2,400 2,100 1,800 1,300 2,300 1,500 1,300 |} 1,100 
POCO 3 BD cccccccccecncace -| 3,400 | 3,200 2,700 1,800 | 3,000 2,200] 2,100 1,600 
Kenya: 
Mombasa........ Newton Venseces -| 2,600 2,200 1,800 1,400 2,200 1,800 | 1,200 1,000 
PRETORL ccc cvcccces oeceedneneén 3,600 | 3,600/ 3,000 2,400 | 3,600 | 3,000 2,800 2,000 
Korea: 
BOR 006s cccsesescacccnee ° 3,200 2,800 2,800 2,300 | 2,100 2,100 1,600 1,400 
Saodh ccccesces MtteCns eenween 3,700 | 3,700 3,300 | 3,300 3,300 | 3,300 2,900 2,900 
Lebanon: Beirut. Tye TTT Tre 3,100 2,500 2,200 1,500 2,500 1,900 1,600 1,500 
RE © WR Rucacaccccencecese 2,300 2,100 2,100} 1,500 2,100 1,500 1,500 900 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg......... 2,700 2,300 2,200 1,600 2,200 1,600 1,600 1,200 
Malaysia: Kuala Lumpur........ «| 3,100 2,500 2,000 2,000 | 2,500 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Mexico: 
PORNO. cc cccstencccosceed 1,900 1,800 1,400 1,100 1,800 1,400 1,100 800 
PS, Mee ccncncobcneceennead 4,100 | 3,700} 3,400] 2,100 2,700 2,600 2,100 1,900 
SN a6 06604050666000460 ° 2,500 2,200 1,900 1,600} 2,200 1,900 1,600 1,300 
Morocco: 
Casablanca......... bees eeeens 3,100 2,900 2,200 1,700 2,700 1,800 1,400 1,300 
EP TTT Ce TTT eee eee 3,100} 3,100 2,200 1,700 2,700 1,900 1,400 1,300 
BOMRIOE sc cccccccesies ececccnes 2,700 2,100 1,700 1,000 2,300 1,700 1,000] 1,000 
Netherlands: 
Pc + ce ccccseesicscenvse 2,100 2,100 1,800 1,200 1,800 1,600 1,600 1,000 
The Hague....... estensoecesees 2,900 2,700 2,300 1,600 2,400 1,800 1,600 1,400 
PN 566540505 0s440000000 2,000 1,800 1,500; 1,100 1,800 1,300 1,100 800 
BOGSCOTOSER c cc ccccccccccsce e+e} 2,000 2,000 1,600 1,300 1,500 1,300 1,300 1,000 
Netherlands Antilles: Curacao..| 3,800] 3,200 3,200 1,900; 3,200 2,200 2,200 1,400 
New Zealand: Wellington........ 2,800 2,100 2,100 1,400 2,100 1,700 1,700 1,300 
Nicaragua: Managua........ eeeeel 3,100] 3,000 2,700 1,700 2,600} 2,400 1,700 1,400 
POSUERE Giese ccccccectncccesed 3,000 2,800 2,200 1,600 2,400 1,800 1,000 1,400 
Panama: Panama City..........+- 4,000; 3,600 2,900 2,000} 3,100] 2,300 2,000 1,800 
Paraguay: Asuncion......... e+e) 3,800 3,400 3,000} 2,300} 3,000; 2,600} 2,300] 2,000 
Peru: 
BOOGREE soc ce cccscecwsccoccced 2,200 1,800 1,500 1,100 1,800 1,300 1,000 800 
G6 crews 046060008 on eesecnced 4,100 3,800; 3,000 2,500{/ 3,000; 2,300 2,300 2,000 
Philippines: 
RE 6c 00 000cccenssecaved 1,700 1,400 1,200 900 1,600 1,100 900 700 
TE ERie cs ccccceccveccsesccoesed 3,800} 3,300} 2,800 1,900 2,400 2,200 1,700 1,700 
Subic Bayecccccscccccccececcssag 1,800 1,800 1,600 1,000 1,600 1,600{ 1,000 800 
Portugal: 
LISbON. cee eececccccccccesesess] 4,000] 3,400 2,800 1,900} 3,100 2,100 1,900 1,600 
OPOTtO .cccccccccccccccecscccced 2,800 2,400 1,700 1,400 2,200 1,600 1,400 1,100 
Ryukyus: Okinawa Island........} 1,700 1,500 1,300 1,200 1,500 1,200 1,000} 1,000 
Saudi Arabia: Riyadh...........4 3,800) 3,800 2,800 1,900 2,900 2,900 1,900 1,900 
SingapoTe..ccccccccccccccscccceed 3,000] 3,300 3,300 2,000} 3,300 2,400 1,900 1,600 
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U.S. Department of State living quarters allowances, April 1970--continued 














Annual allowance by family status and salary range 
Two person family Single person 
CRENEEY GRO Ghty $20,000] $11,000] $8,000 | 1.4... | $20,000]$11,000] $8,000 | 4 
to to to $8,000 to to to $8,000 
35,999} 19,999] 10,999 . 35,999} 19,999] 10,999 ‘ 
South Africa, Republic of: 

CORO Tote cccccccscscesecce -++|$2,400 | $2,400 | $2,300 | $1,500 | $2,200 |$1,800 $1,400 | $1,200 

DULDAN. + eres eeeeeeeececceceee| 2,500} 2,500} 2,100] 1,500] 2,000 | 1,700] 1,400 1,200 

Johannesburg......... eeeeeeeery! 3,500} 2,900 | 2,300] 1,600} 2,900 | 2,300} 1,600] 1,300 

PLECOTLAssseeeeeeeeeereeereees| 2,800} 2,600 | 1,700] 1,200] 2,200 | 1,900} 1,200] 1,000 
Southern Rhodesia: Salisbury...| 3,000] 2,500 | 1,800] 1,500] 2,200 | 1,700] 1,400 1,300 
Spain: 

SEO GOCE seeeeee| 2,800] 2,700] 2,000] 1,500] 2,600 | 1,800] 1,500] 1,300 

Los Palmas, Canary Islands....} 2,200 2,000 1,500 1,200 1,400 1,400 1,100 900 

MAdTid....eseeseeceeseeeeeeese| 3,000] 2,200] 1,700] 1,600] 2,200 | 1,900] 1,600] 1,400 

ROCK ec ccccccccececcce ececece eevee! 2,000} 1,800} 1,500/ 1,200] 1,800 | 1,400] 1,100} 1,000 

SOVillLe..eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeees| 1,600] 1,400] 1,300} 1,100] 1,400 | 1,200] 1,200 900 
Sweden: Stockholm.......ceceees 3,900 | 3,500} 2,600] 1,800} 2,600 | 2,300] 1,800] 1,500 
Switzerland: 

BEIT. eeesesesecseeeeseseceeees! 3,300] 3,000] 2,400] 1,700] 3,000 | 2,100] 1,700 1,400 

GONEVE oc coccccccccccccece eceee! 4,100} 3,600] 2,500] 1,900] 3,100 | 2,100] 1,900] 1,700 

0 SS anbdeue e+ee+| 3,300] 2,800] 2,000] 1,600] 2,600] 2,100] 1,600] 1,200 
Thailand: 

Bangkok.......ceeeseseseeesess| 3,800] 3,500 3,000} 2,600} 3,100 | 2,600| 2,400] 2,200 

ee sere] 2,400] 2,200] 2,100] 1,400] 2,100 | 1,800 1,300; 1,300 
Trinidad and Tobago: 

BOWS GE Gehinc.cccesc eoccccces 3,500 2,900 2,500 1,700 2,500 1,900 1,700 1,700 
eee cocccce 3,100 2,400 2,200 1,500 2,400 1,600 1,500 1,200 
Turkey: 

PGOMA*TRCLTL ike ccccccccccccves 1,500} 1,500] 1,500] 1,200] 1,400] 1,400 1,200; 1,000 

BORBLE .ccccccvcces Tere TTT +++] 2,100) 1,800] 1,400] 1,100] 1,700 | 1,400 1,300; 1,000 

EE oe Seececevacecese sees] 2,800] 2,500] 1,800] 1,500} 2,500 | 1,800 1,500; 1,500 

Ismir-Cigli....... evcceee eeeee] 1,900] 1,700] 1,400] 1,300} 1,500] 1,300 1,300; 1,100 
United Kingdom: 

Bath. cccccce CH0NE00 04868000404 1,800; 1,800/ 1,400] 1,100} 1,600] 1,300 1,100; 1,000 

BSINbUTE. cc ccceces eoccccece e+} 2,200 1,900 1,700 1,100 1,900 1,300 1,200 900 

Liverpool ......s. cooseeeees --| 1,800] 1,800] 1,700] 1,100] 1,700 1,700 | 1,200 800 

DU srnititieen ssatkensonced 3,500} 2,500] 2,200] 1,800] 2,500 | 2,200} 1,700] 1,600 

PT cdénccsseeeeeevese 1,400} 1,400] 1,200 900} 1,200] 1,200 900 700 

rere seeeeee} 2,100) 1,800) 1,700] 1,300] 1,300] 1,300 1,300} 1,000 
Uruguay: Montevideo............ 4,700} 4,200] 3,400 2,300; 3,400 2,800 2,100 1,900 
Venezuela: 

CR th eiinnnes sew eeee wees 4,800} 4,300] 3,900] 2,600] 3,600 3,000 | 2,600] 2,400 

MRTRGRINO 6 cc cccvcces ecccesoces 3,200} 3,000} 2,400] 1,900] 2,800] 2,300 1,900}; 1,600 

Puerto la Cruz.........e+e++++| 3,300] 3,100 2,700} 2,000} 2,700 | 2,200] 1,900] 1,500 
Yugoslavia: 

owe, pe EEL ER ETE sreee| 2,100) 2,000} 1,700} 1,500} 1,900] 1,700 1,600} 1,400 

DK Kens +6 Rene eee reenene 1,500; 1,300} 1,200] 1,100] 1,500 1,300; 1,200] 1,100 





























Source: U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD 
(Excluding Quarters) 


The following table presents recent 
revisions to the U.S. Department of 
State indexes of living costs abroad. 
The indexes are calculated in order to 
establish cost-of-living allowances for 
U.S. Government employees assigned to 
foreign posts where living costs, based 
on an American "pattern of living," are 
significantly higher than living costs 
in Washington, D.C. Many business 


firms use the local index 


to establish 


cost-of-living allowances for their 
employees stationed abroad. An ex- 


planation of methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes and the limita- 
tions to the indexes was published in 
the October 1969 issue of Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, along with the complete 
list of indexes. Revisions are pub- 
lished monthly. All questions regard- 
ing the indexes of living costs abroad 
should be directed to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Foreign 
Labor Statistics and Trade. Explanation 
of changes in indexes from one time 
period to another is not available. 





Indexes of Living Costs Abroad (Excluding Quarters) 





























[Washington, D.C.=100| 
U.S. 
Exchange rate Local 
Government 1/ 
Country and city ——| Survey 
Number date 
Unit per Relative| Index |Relative| Index 
US$1 
Bermuda: Hamilton....... x 0.4149 96 97 80 80/Dec 69 
Dominican Republic: 

Santo Domingo.......++. Peso 1.0 90 110 86 104|Feb 70 
Ghana: ACCrA.....eeeeees Cedi 1.02 92 108 88 105|Dec 69 
Ivory Coast: Abidjan....|CFA Fr. | 277 116 132 100 115|Jan 70 
Netherlands: The Hague..|Guilder | 3.61 97 111 83 97|Feb 70 
Pakistan: Dacca.......-- Rupee 4.80 109 125 91 107|Dec 69 
Tanzania: Dar es Salaam./Shilling 7.1 91 113 83 104| Jan 70 





1/ Formerly labeled "effective." 





Source: U.S. Department of State, 
Allowances Program. 
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Appendix , Recommended Organizational Structure and Functions 
of the Proposed Industrial Relations Commissions 


Industrial Relations Commission 1/ 





23.61 We have referred earlier to 
certain weaknesses in the working of 
the existing industrial relations 
machinery viz., thedelays involved, the 
expenditure, the largely ad hoc nature 
of the machinery, and the discretion 
vested in the Government in the matter 
of reference of disputes. There have 
also been allegations of political 
pressures and interference. While many 
of the allegations may not be true, we 
cannot be oblivious to the fact that 
in some cases the decisions of Govern- 
ment though fair, have not appeared to 
be so to the aggrieved parties. And 
this aspect cannot be entirely ignored 
in framing our recommendations. The 
evidence before us is strongly in sup- 
port of reforming the industrial rela- 


tions machinery, so as to make it more 
effective and more acceptable. What is 
called for, therefore, is a formal 


arrangement which is independent in 
character, expeditious in its function- 
ing and which is equipped to build up 
the necessary expertise. We consider 
that it would not be enough to secure 
some of these improvements through 
suitable modifications in the existing 
machinery. A more basic change is 
called for, and this can be ensured only 
through the replacement of the present 
ad hoc machinery, by apermanent machin- 
ery, which will be entirely independent 
of the administration. We, therefore, 
recommend the setting up of an In- 
dustrial Relations Commission (IRC) at 


the national and State levels, for 
settling interest disputes, broadly 
covering matters listed in the Third 


Schedule to the I.D. Act. 

23.62 The IRC would combine in itself 
both the conciliation and adjudication 
functions. We believe that there is a 
definite advantage in having the con- 
ciliation machinery working within the 
IRC, since both will be concerned with 
‘interest' disputes, thoughat different 
stages. An interchange of knowledge, 
information and expertise can thus be 


ensured. We have also recommended in an 
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earlier section that all matters  con- 
cerning recognition of a union as a 
representative union for purposes of 
collective bargaining should be en- 
trusted to an independent authority. 
We consider that it would be advantageous 


to entrust this function also to the 
proposed IRC. It would obviate the 
need for creating another independent 


body. In addition to the IRC, we also 
suggest the setting up of Labour Courts 


which would be entrusted with the 
judicial functions of interpretation 
and enforcement of all labour laws, 


awards, and agreements. 

23.63 The set up of the proposed 
machinery will broadly be onthe follow- 
ing lines: 

(A) The Industrial Relations Commission 
(IRC): 

(i) There should be a National In- 
dustrial Relations Commission appointed 
by the Central Government for industries 
for which that Government is the appro- 
priate authority. The National IRC 
would deal with such disputes which in- 
volve questions of national importance 
or which are likely to affect or in- 
terest establishments situated in more 
than one State, i.e., disputes which 
are at present dealt with by National 
Tribunals. 

(ii) There should be anIndustrial Re- 
lations Commission in each State for 
settlement of disputes for which the 
State Government is the appropriate 
authority. 

(iii) The National/State IRC will have 
three main functions: (a) adjudication 
in industrial disputes, (b) concilia- 
tion and (c) certification of unions as 
representative unions. 

(iv) The strength of the National/ 
State Commission should be decided 
taking into account the possible load 
on it and the need for expeditious dis- 
posal of cases; its membership should 
not exceed seven. 

(v) The Commission should be con- 
stituted with a person having prescribed 





1/ From the report of India's National 
Commission on Labour. 





judicial qualifications and experience 
as its President and equal number of 
judicial and nonjudicial members; the 
nonjudicial members need not have 
qualifications to hold judicial posts, 
but should be otherwise eminent in the 
field of industry, labour ormanagement. 

(vi) Judicial Members of the National 


Industrial Relations Commission, in- 
cluding its President, should be ap- 
pointed from among persons who are 


eligible for appointment as Judges of a 
High Court. 

(vii) The terms and conditions of 

service and the age of superannuation 
of the judicial members of the National/ 
State IRC should be similar to those of 
the judges of the High Courts. 
(viii) The President of the National 
Industrial Relations Commission will be 
appointed by the Union Government in 
consultation with acommittee consisting 
of the Chief Justice of India, the 
Chairman of the Union Public Service 
Commission (UPSC) and the senior-most 
Chief Justice in the High Courts. 

(ix) The other members of the National 
Industrial Relations Commission will be 
appointed by the Union Government in 
consultation with the Chief Justice of 
India, the Chairman of the UPSC and the 
President of the National Industrial 
Relations Commission. 

(x) In regard tothe State Industrial 
Relations Commission, the President of 
a State IRC will be appointed by the 
State Government in consultation with 
the Chief Justice of India, the Chief 
Justice of the State andthe Chairman of 
the State Public Service Commission. 

(xi) The other members of a State In- 
dustrial Relations Commission will be 
appointed by the State Government in 
consultation with the Chief Justice of 
the State High Court, the Chairman of 
the State Public Service Commission and 
the President of the State Industrial 
Relations Commission. 

(xii) The Conciliation Wing of the 
Commission will consist of conciliation 
officers with the prescribed qualifica- 
tions and status. In the cadre of con- 
ciliators, there will be persons with 
or without judicial qualifications. 
Those who have judicial qualifications 
would be eligible for appointment 4s 
judicial members of the Commission after 


they acquire the necessary experience 
and expertise. Others could aspire for 
membership in the nonjudicial wing. 
(xiii) The Commission may provide arbi- 
trators from amongst its members/offi- 
cers, in case parties agree to avail of 
such services. 

(xiv) The Commission may permit its mem- 
bers to serve as Chairmen of the Central/ 
State Wage Boards/Committees if chosen 
by the Government for such appointment. 

(xv) The functions relating to certi- 
fication of unions as_ representative 
unions will vest with a separate wing 
of the National/State IRC. The National 
IRC may, where it considers necessary, 
get the following of the contending 
unions determined by the State IRCs. 

23.64 The procedure forthe settlement 
of disputes would be as follows: 

(i) After negotiations have failed 
and before notice of strike/lock-out is 
served, the parties may agree to volun- 
tary arbitration and the Commission will 
help the parties in choosing an arbitra- 
tor mutually acceptable to them. 

(ii) After negotiations have failed 
and notice of strike/lock-out has been 
served, either party may approach the 
Commission for naming a conciliator 
within the Commission to help them in 
arriving at a settlement during the 
period covered by the said notice. 

(iii) In essential industries/services, 
when collective bargaining fails and 
when the parties to the dispute do not 
agree toarbitration, either party shall 
notify the: IRC, with a copy to the 
appropriate Government, of the failure 
of such negotiations, whereupon the IRC 
shall adjudicate upon the dispute and 


its award shall be final and binding 
upon the parties. 
(iv) In the case of "Others" (non- 


essential industries/services), follow- 
ing the failure of negotiations and re- 
fusal by the parties to avail of volun- 
tary arbitration, the IRC, after the 
receipt of notice of direct action (but 
during’ the notice period), may offer to 
the parties its good offices for settle- 
ment. After the expiry of the notice 
period, if no settlement is reached, 
the parties will be free to resort to 
direct action. If direct action con- 
tinues for 30 days, it will be incum- 
bent on the IRC tointervene and arrange 
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for settlement of the dispute. 

(v) When a strike or lock-out com- 
mences, the appropriate Government may 
move the Commission to call for the 
termination of the strike/lock-out on 
the ground that its continuance may 
affect the security of the State, 
national economy or public order, and 
if after hearing the Government and the 
parties concerned the Commission is so 
satisfied, it may for reasons to be re- 
corded call on the parties to terminate 
the strike/lock-out and file their state- 
ments before it. Thereupon the Commission 
shall adjudicate on the dispute. 

(vi) (a) If a State IRC is seized of 
any dispute and it appears to the Cen- 
tral Government that the decision onthe 
said dispute is likely to have an inm- 
pact on similar industrial undertakings 
in other States, it will be open to the 
Central Government to move the National 
IRC to take the said dispute on its 
file. When such an application is made, 
the National IRC shall hear the parties 
concerned, and if it comes’ to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary to take 


the case on its file, it shall call for 
the papers in relation to the said dis- 
pute from the State IRC and shall proceed 
to deal with and decide the dispute. 


(b) Similarly if a State IRC is seized 
of any dispute and it appears to the 
National IRC that the decision on the 
dispute is likely to have an impact on 
similar industrial undertakings in other 
States, and if after hearing the parties 
the National IRC comes tothe conclusion 
that it is necessary totake the case on 
its file, itwill be open tothe National 
IRC to call for the papers in relation 
to the said dispute from the State IRC 
and decide the dispute on merits. 

(vii) When a State IRC is possessed of 

any dispute, and during the hearing it 
comes to the conclusion that thedecision 
on the said dispute will have an impact 
on similar industrial undertakings in 
other States and that it is desirable 
that the dispute should be tried by the 
National IRC, it may, after hearing the 
parties concerned, transmit the case to 
the National IRC which will thereupon 
try the said dispute. 
(viii) Where adispute is brought before 
the National IRC, and the Commission 
after hearing the parties comes to the 
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conclusion,;that it may be desirable or 
expedient that the said dispute should 
be dealt with by the appropriate State 
IRC it may remit the case to the said 
State IRC for disposal and on receiving 
the record of the said dispute, the 
State IRC shall proceed todeal with it. 

(ix) If the Commission substantially 
grants the demands in support of which 
the strike was called and comes to the 
conclusion that the said strike was 
justified because of the refusal of the 
employer to grant the said demands, the 
Commission while making its award may 
direct the employer to pay the employees 
their wages during the strike period. 

(x) In case a strike becomes necessary 
as a result of the changes sought to be 
introduced by the employer in the terms 
and conditions of employment of his em- 
ployees and the Commission comes to the 
conclusion that the change(s) was/were 
not justified and the strike was justi- 
fied, the employees will be entitled to 
wages for the period of strike. 

(xi) If the demands in support of which 
the strike was called are not granted 
by the Commission and it holds that the 
strike was unjustified, wages for the 
period of the strike will not be granted. 

(xii) If the Commission holds that 

demands which led to the lock-out were 
justified and the lock-out was not 
justified, the Commission in granting 
the demands may order that the employees 
should be paid their wages during the 
period of the lock-out. 
(xiii) If the Commission holds that the 
demands were not justified and the lock- 
out was justified the employees will not 
be entitled toclaim wages forthe period 
of the lock-out. 

(xiv) If during the pendency of the 
strike or thereafter, the employer dis- 
misses or discharges an employee be- 
cause he has taken part in such strike, 
it would amount to unfair labour prac- 
tice and on proof of such practice, the 
employee will be entitled to reinstate- 
ment with back wages. 

(xv) All collective agreements should 
be registered with the IRC. 

(xvi) An award made by the IRC in re- 
spect of a dispute raised by the recog- 
nised union should be binding on all 
workers in the establishment(s) and the 
employer(s). 
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